THE  FOUR  GEORGES
out of defeat for France by the impetuosity of its charge
upon the hitherto unbroken Anglo-Dutch column; and
in the War of American Independence the same corps
inflicted more than one reverse upon its English adver-
saries. It was a high price to pay for the predominance
of a small clique at Dublin.
In Scotland the situation was more complicated, for
not only differences of religion, but those between
Highlands and Lowlands, have to be taken into account.
The majority of English writers have misunderstood
the position in that country by confusing the clan, with
the feudal, system, whereas the latter had no hold in
the Highlands at all.1 Indeed, north of the Highland
line the rule of the new dynasty was generally regarded
as implying the predominance of the Campbells, and
no one who has read the history of the two chief risings,
as well as the subsequent trial of James Stewart,2 is
likely to dissent from this opinion. In the Lowlands
the more extreme Presbyterians clung to George from
fear of a revival of the old "killing times", but neithei
in 1715 nor in 1745 did they give him much active
support, save with their tongues in the pulpit. On the
former occasion many of the Lowland nobility and
gentry rallied to the Jacobite cause, but they did not
carry the weight in their own districts which had been
the case at the time of the Civil War. The ordinary
Scot, who was neither a Campbell nor a Cameronian,
could not forget that the Stuarts were his own people,
and the slightest sign of a return to Protestantism on
their part would have been a signal for the whole country
to rally to the White Rose. It is, in effect, impossible
1  cf. Cunningham, A.: The Loyal Clans, passim.
2  cf. in particular The 'Trial of James Stewart, edited by D. N. Mackay.
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